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The Editor Writes: 


SCHOOL publication work is not yet a profes. 

sion, and we believe it will be some years in 
the future before it can be classed with the teach. 
ing or supervision of any of the regular subjects 
usually found in the school curriculum. Not that 
we do not believe it has all the ear marks of a 
full time job nor that it requires any less work 
or preparation than regular subjects for which 
teachers are regularly assigned in our schools, but 
we believe the time is not yet ripe for a concerted 
drive to make the adviser to the school publication 
a separate or individual entity. 

School publications have appeared as extra. 
curricular work since the days when the British 
occupied the city of Philadelphia, at which time 
the William Penn Charter School students printed 
with their quill pens the first scholastic publica- 
tion in this country. It is only during the last 
ten years, however, that the movement assumed 
an almost universal character. Now it is as unusual 
for a school not to have a publication as it was 
the reverse prior to a decade ago. 


Great progress has been made in the format, 
content and scope of the publications, whether 
they be newspapers, magazines, or annuals. 


Progress within the field has been more along 
the line of appearance and numerical develop- 
ment, with strong inclination in some quarters to 
enhance the value and importance of the paper 
for one reason or another to an equal footing with 
other and older school activities. The actual place 
of the school publication in the curriculum has 
received little consideration. Its ‘Raison d’etre” 
and its function still remains to be defined. 


E, of the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa: 
tion, who are about to enter the tenth year 
of our work, have always considered the school 
publication as an allied, rather than extra-curricu- 
lar activity. This implies its connection with some 
regularly established department of the school or 
with a faculty adviser who is a regular member of 
the faculty teaching the conventional subjects. In 
our experiences we have seen some splendid publi- 
cations produced under the supervision of men ot 
women who have been teachers of Mathematics, 
History, Physics, and commercial subjects, as well 
as members of the English department, who form 
the bulk of the advisory group. Most of these ad- 
visers have considered their school publication 
work a pleasant and interesting avocation and we 
are reminded at this juncture of a warnin;, »romi- 
nently displayed by the Boy Scout Magazine, 
“Remember, scouting is a game, not a science.” 
Undoubtedly there will be departments for the 
exclusive handling of school publications some 
time in the near future. Teachers will be in charge 
of these departments who have received as a part 
of their regular training, instruction in the orga 
nizing, teaching and management of all that per- 
tains to the complicated job of publishing a school 
newspaper, magazine or annual. We believe it a 
wise procedure to work towards this end but it will 
be most disastrous to the field as a whole if we try 
to speed up the normal current of the educational 
stream. We have been accused at times of pro 
crastinating, of lacking in progressiveness of 


(Continued on page 11) 
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the Newspapers 


cAn Explanation of the Process of Making Line, Half-tone, and Color Plates 


HOTO-ENGRAVINGS belong in 
p either one of two classes. They 

may be half-tones or line plates. 
This division holds whether the proof 
is in black and white or color. To de- 
scribe the complete process of produc- 
ing engravings is rather lengthy and 
complicated so let us consider only the 
most important steps here. 

Look at the reproduction of a photo- 
graph in a newspaper or magazine and 
you will notice many dots; they are 
blunt in the dark areas, while the light- 
er sections show the dots to be the 
shape of needle-points. Those dots are 
the places the ink adheres to when the 
plate is printed. The spaces between 
the dots have been eaten or etched 
away by acid. 


HE first step in the manufacture of 

a half-tone is the making of the 
negative. The photographer is advised 
the grade of paper the plate is to be 
used on, in order to place the proper 
screen in his camera. For a rough ab- 
sorbent type of paper, such as news- 
paper, the negative would be made 
through a coarse screen, 55 dots to the 
line inch; whereas if the plate is to be 
used on a smooth paper the screen may 
be 120 or 133 or more dots to the line 
inch. It will readily be seen the finer 
the screen the more detail will be in 
the half-tone. The light passes through 
this screen to the sensitized piece of 
glass producing a photographed image. 
This film is strengthened by applica- 
tion of chemicals and transferred to a 
heavy piece of glass. Next a sheet of 
copper is sensitized to receive the phot- 
ographic print of this above described 
negative. 

When this print has been made on 
copper we have merely a flat stain with- 
out any depth or printing areas in re- 
lief as yet. 

The next step is to eat away the 
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minute spaces between the dots, and 
this is done by the application of a 
chemical called perchloride of iron. 
Now the plate passes to experienced 
men who “finish” or re-etch the plate, 
with the original copy in front of them. 
They bring out all the detail by apply- 
ing acid to certain spots that require 
lightness or burnish sections that need 
to be darkened. The plate is then 
proofed, and any corrections necessary 
are made before it is delivered to the 
printer. 


LINE plates are made quite different- 

ly, as they are reproductions of 
black drawings. They differ from half- 
tones mainly in that the negative is not 
made through a screen. The line nega- 
tive is a photographic film of the black 
lines of the copy. It is usually printed 
on zinc instead of copper. The line 
plate is etched with nitric acid instead 
of iron. It passes to the engraver who 
trims the ragged edges, after the router 
has cut away the “dead” or large sec- 
tions of unprinting metal that has not 
been etched. 

Of course, plates are made combin- 
ing line negatives and half-tone nega- 
tives. The setting up or combining line 
and half-tone negatives is a most exact- 
ing task and requires very great skill. 

I hope from the above somewhat 
elementary description of the produc- 
tion of black and white plates a knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals will be ob- 
tained. 

If the opportunity of visiting a plant 
presents itself, more may be learned by 
observing the many hands a plate 
passes through. 


HE color department will be most 
interesting. You will see how in the 
reproduction of a set of four-color pro- 
cess plates, a separate negative is made 
for each of the three primary colors, 


red, yellow, and blue, plus the black. 
The negatives will be made through a 
half-tone screen, the same as for one 
color reproductions. For each color 
negative, the photographer will place in 
his camera a filter, which is a piece of 
transparent colored glass, which holds 
back all but the desired color. For 
instance, when the blue negative is 
made an orange filter is used; for the 
yellow negative a purple filter is used, 
etc. 

These negatives are printed on cop- 
per and etched the same as described 
before. They pass to color engravers 
who finish each individual plate using 
the copy for his guide as to the amount 
of work each color needs to bring out 
its proper values. When these four 
plates are proofed in register the over- 
printing of the dots of the primary col- 
ors will give the correct tone values 
of the secondary colors of the copy. 


ANOTHER method of making color 

plates is called the Ben Day pro- 
cess, named after its inventor. Dots 
or lines or other designs are laid me- 
chanically on the zinc print before it is 
etched. By means of a film which has 
been coated with a sticky ink, the de- 
sign on this film is transferred to the 
metal. The plate is then etched and 
proofed in register with the balance 
of the color plates in the set to get the 
desired result. Of course, these dots 
when laid on the plate may be varied 
as to their size in order to give various 
intensity of color. 

One of the interesting features in 
photo-engraving is that each and every 
job must be made to order. There is 
no stock to be kept on shelves. The 
promise of delivery of an engraving 
should be made with reservations, as 
the result of a plate may rarely be told 
until the finished proof has been 


pulled. 
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The C.S.P.A. Is Preparing 
School Press Bibliography 


By CHARLES F. TROXELL 


ORE than 140 advisers are now 
M engaged in one project of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers’ Association for the present year. 
This is an annotated bibliography on 
school publications and related fields. 
When this work is completed, it will 
list books in at least 36 phases of pub- 
lication work, with notations indicating 
their suitability for various purposes. 

Without any information other than 
the title and the author of a book, ad- 
visers and staffs are at a loss as to the 
nature of the contents and the value 
to the user. Mere titles are frequently 
very deceiving. Staff members are con- 
stantly asking for specific information 
in various fields in which they are par- 
ticularly interested. New advisers, un- 
acquainted with the work, often do not 
know which books to select for their 
immediate needs. 

It is hoped that this annotated biblio- 
graphy will fill a long-felt want. Al- 
most every journalistic textbook con- 
tains a list of books, but the user is 
left to his own devices to determine 
which is most valuable for his purpose. 
This bibliography will give the detailed 
information that advisers and staffs 
have often requested. Speakers at con- 
ventions are frequently asked to recom- 
mend books on this, that, or the other 
angle of publication work. 

The book will be cross-indexed so 
that it will be possible to locate the 
desired information from any one of 
several approaches. 


Exact date of publication, together 
with the price, will be announced in 
later issues of “The Review.” 


NE of the valuable features of the 

volume will be a series of selected 
lists of classifications of the 25, 50, 
and 100 most usable books for staffs 
and school libraries. 

In order to make these lists as rep- 
resentative of the opinion of the ad- 
visers of the country, and also to elim- 
inate personal prejudice, all advisers 
who are readers of this magazine are 
asked to submit their own lists. From 
those that are received, concensus-of- 
opinion lists will be prepared, consist- 
ing of the most frequently named 


books. 


All advisers are invited to prepare 
and submit their lists to Mr. Charles 
F. Troxell, 1103 Fillmore Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., the editor of the biblio- 


graphy for the association. 


Two 


Those who wish to participate are 
asked to prepare lists of approximately 
50 or 75 books on as many of the fol- 
lowing fields as they desire or are able: 
elementary school, junior high school, 
senior high school, teachers’ college, 
newspapers, magazines, and yearbooks; 
in others words, the general scope of 
the membership of the association. 


N addition to the lists secured in this 

way, it is planned to ask various 
outstanding advisers in each field to 
submit their lists, which will be com- 
bined with the opinion of the members 
of the association at large. 

Lists should be sent as soon as possi- 
ble or convenient in order that the work 
of tabulation may be done. 

In order to eliminate additional cor- 
respondence, those advisers who are 
now at work on the annotated biblio- 
graphy titles are asked, if possible, to 
prepare lists for their own particular 
field of interest, and send them with 
the cards on which they are writing 
their annotations. 


Miss Maude Staudenmayer Chosen 
For Wisconsin State Chairman 


Miss Maude Staudenmeyer, adviser 
of “The Peckham Pilot,” Peckham Jun- 
ior High School, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, has recently been appointed state 
chairman of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association for the state of Wis- 
consin. 

Miss Staudenmayer has been active 
in school press work for several years. 
She is the twenty-eighth state chairman 
to be appointed, and it is expected that 
the vacancies in the remaining twenty 
states will be filled shortly. 

A new score sheet for mimeo- 
graphed publications has been pre- 
pared by Mr. Earl C. Whitbeck, head 
of English Department, Junior Senior 
High School, Mechanicsville, New 
York, for use in the 1934 contest of 
the Association. Mr. Whitbeck is 
chairman of the Mimeographed Di- 
vision of the C. S. P. A. 


“A Pilot in one hand and a Peck- 
ham Handbook in the other” was the 
aim of the campaign managers of “The 
Peckham Pilot”, Peckham Junior High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, at the 
opening of the new school year. A 
free student Handbook was included 
with each subscription. 


Wilmington Paper First 
To Join N. R. A. 


HE first school publication in the 

United States to become a member 
of the N. R. A. is “The Wilmington 
High School News,” Wilmington, Del. 
aware. On September 22, the first issue 
of the semester was published with a 
banner line across the top of the first 
page, reading, “News Falls in Line 
With NRA.” There were two little 
NRA eagles resting in the two corners 
of the top of the first page while there 
was another eagle in the masthead. 

Miss Catherine Bryson is the faculty 
adviser, and it is largely through her 
initiative that “The News” was enrolled 
in the NRA. The co-editors are Arthur 
Duncan and Norris Haislett. 

Tn an editorial in the first issue of the 
year, “The News” commented: 

“The first issue of the Wilmington 
High School News is dedicated to 
President Roosevelt and the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. The News is 
the first high school paper in the Uni- 
ted States to become an NRA member 
ond the whole staff is solidly behind the 
code. Although not paying its em- 
ployes, since its publication operates 
on a volunteer service, we employ the 
Star Printing Company, which operates 
under the NRA, to publish the paper. 

“In the campaign planned by ‘The 
News,’ the entire school will be en- 
rolled as consumers by signing the con- 
sumers’ pledge.” 

It was urged upon the students at 
Wilmington High School to sign 
pledges and get behind the President. 
“The News” planned a series of talks 
explaining the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration for the benefit of the high 
school students. 

The editorial closed with the follow- 
ing quotation, in large capital letters: 


WE DO OUR PART! 
NOW IT’S UP TO YOU! 


The editors of “The School Press 
Review” believe that if more school 
publications would enroll under the 
NRA they might perform a beneficial 
service to their readers in urging their 
support of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration. 


Since “The News” joined the N. R. 
A. several other school newspapers 
have fallen in line with the President's 
recovery program. 


The Chinese issue of “The Knowl- 
ton Herald” was excellently edited and 
contained linoleum blocks, splendidly 
written literary material, and decora- 


tive work. One of the features was an 


interview with “Schnozzle’” Durante. 
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“Review” To Publish Series of ‘Vocational 
Guidance Articles 


Will Contain Suggestion for School Publications to Replace Abandoned Courses 


Engineering 
A Career, A Culture 
Can I? Would I Like It? 


What Do Professional Engineers Do? 
— ¢ F 
P ROFESSIONAL engineers design 


and supervise construction of high- 

ways, railroads, airways, water- 
works, canals, harbors, and other pub- 
lic works; bridges, buildings, manu- 
facturing establishments; water, steam, 
and electric power plants; marine ves- 
sels, airships, automobiles; machines, 
engines, electrical equipment, farm im- 
plements; apparatus for producing 
chemicals; telephone, telegraph and 
radio systems; motion picture equip- 
ment, gas plants, and many other things 
that have made and sustain modern civ- 
ilized life. They open mines and quar- 
ries, sink oil wells, and equip them, and 
construct refineries and metal working 
plants. They develop lumbering and 
paper-making operations, irrigation 
and flood-prevention projects, and 
create parks and amusement places. 
They select, organize, and direct the 
small and large bodies of men needed 
for these and other works. On their 
studies are based the financial and com- 
mercial features of the projects. 


Without engineering the drudgery, 
discomfort, ignorance, and filth of 
primitive times would continue. With 
the help of engineers we shall increase 
comfort of living, mastery of natural 
forces, leisure for self-improvement. 
Using engineering methods, we shall 
solve economic and sociological prob- 
lems. Would you like to earn your 
living by such service for mankind? 

Without some knowledge of science 
and engineering how can one under- 
stand and enjoy this wonderful power 
age? A broad engineering education 
is more than a training to make a liv- 
ing. It is a culture that opens our 
minds to the finest things in the uni- 
verse. It is an addition to one’s mental 
equipment useful in many a business or 
profession or in the service of local or 
national government. 


Preparation 


WE shall now consider both the per- 

sonality and the training you 
should have to give you reasonable ex- 
pectation of satisfaction and success. 
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ECAUSE many schools have been forced to sacrifice their vocational guidance 
courses on account of financial difficulties, "The School Press Review” will 
publish a series of articles on each of the principal occupations and professions, 


which the members of the C. S. P. A. may reproduce in their columns. 


The 


authors of these articles will be leaders in their fields. 
The school papers may perform a worthy service by carrying a series of ar- 
ticles, and thus they may take the place of the training and advice given to the 


students. 


A few school publications have already begun such a series. The editor will 
find it quite easy to approach the leaders of the various occupations and profes- 


sions in his city and ask them to prepare articles for his publication. 


“The School 


Press Review” has found that business and professional men are more than glad to 


do this. 


Following is the first article of this series. which was prepared in collaboration 
with Alfred D. Flinn, Director of the Engineering Foundation, New York City. 


No distinct divisions are discernible be- 
tween branches of engineering, but 
rather each merges by degrees into the 
others. Consequently much of the 
preparation is alike for all branches. 
Preparation for any profession is an 
arduous task likely to be completed 
only by youths sustained by continuing 
interest. You should possess and de- 
velop: 

(1) Mental ability and alertness of 
a high order; 

(2) Interest in the kinds of things 
an engineer does; 

(3) A high sense of social respons- 
ibility, inflexible integrity, and un- 
swerving devotion to truth; 

(4) A foundation of knowledge 
acquired in secondary school and in 
college, upon which you will build by 
experience; and 

(5) As liberal a culture as your 
capacities and opportunities permit. 

These needs are practical axioms 
proved by the experience of genera- 
tions of engineers. 


Electrical Engineering 

[ F ELECTRICAL engineering is to be 

your life work, your career will nor- 
mally be in one of the branches of our 
great electrical industry. Although 
electrical engineering has grown to 
man’s estate, it is yet young enough to 
be full of opportunity for pioneering 
both in the intellectual and in the in- 
dustrial sense. Unlike civil, mining, 
and mechanical engineering, electrical 
engineering maintains, as does chemical 
engineering, a filial relationship with 
its parent science. These two younger 
branches use more directly the new 
knowledge discovered by the pure 
scientists. 


—The Editor. 


Chemical Engineering 
MMONIA to fertilize our farms 


made from the nitrogen of the air; 
lacquers, to replace paint, cellophane, 
and rayon, all made from wood or cot- 
ton; magnesium, lightest of commercial 
metals, extracted from the brine of salt 
wells; more and better gasoline from a 
barrel of crude oil, and more miles of 
automobile travel from each gallon of 
fuel consumed; these and a thousand 
other diverse wonders of modern chem- 
istry have been made available to all 
of us by the activities of the chemical 
engineer. Newest of the major divi- 
sions, chemical engineering is still very 
close to its parent science, whose wealth 
of discoveries it puts to industrial use. 
During its three decades, its activities 
have extended far beyond the confines 
of chemical manufacture into most of 
the industries having processing steps. 
If you choose to become a chemical 
engineer, you will find your career in 
manufacturing enterprises. 


Metallurgical Engineering 
OU probably have never heard of 


metallurgy, or if you have, your in- 
formation about it has been scanty. 
Yet it is a field of great and steadily 
increasing importance! It embraces 
the separation of metals from ores, the 
reduction and refinement of metals, and 
their preparation for use as alloys or 
otherwise. Metallurgical engineers put 
the products of metal mines through 
the processes necessary to make them 
useful. The mining engineer some- 
times conducts metallurgical operations 
and should be familiar with them, but 
the development of metallurgy as a 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Importance of Quality In Printing 


By JOHN CLYDE OSWALD, 


Managing Director, New York Employing Printers Association 


John Clyde Oswald 


OST pieces of printed matter fall 
into two classes: informative or 
argumentative; sometimes both. Usual- 
ly when one makes use of the printed 
page, it is with the expectation that the 
message will be read and that it will 
serve its intended purpose. To achieve 
this result, again two things are neces- 
sary. The printed piece must attract 
attention and the message must carry 
conviction. If it fails in either respect 
it fails completely. 


There are many styles of printing: 
plain, novel, colorful, ornamental, ani- 
mated, dainty, massive, etc. It is possi- 
ble to find a particular style suited to 
every purpose; sometimes more than 
one, but certainly always one. The pub- 
lisher or advisertiser, or whosoever he 
may be, must therefore decide what 
the style shall be of the printed pro- 
duction he is about to issue and see to 
it that the result hoped for is achieved. 


One successful method is to select 
a good printer and to leave the details 
to him. The problem entering at this 
stage is how to choose a good printer. 
It might be said that he should be 
judged by samples of his work. One’s 
judgment as to what does or does not 
constitute a high degree of quality in 
printing may not always be depended 
upon, however. It will be found that 
painters and sculptors, who ought to 
know good art when they see it, when 
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they superintend a piece of printed 
matter, ordinarily make a poor job of 
iz. Ability in the fine arts does not 
necessarily imply the same proficiency 
in the graphic arts. 


H OW then shall those who are re- 
sponsible for the production of 
educational publications make certain 
that their efforts will meet with 100 
percent success from the artistic point 
of view? My reply to such a question 
would be that there is in this, as in most 
enterprises, no royal road to success. 
A student publisher interested in 
having the appearance of his journal 
as good as it should be, will study the 
weekly and monthly magazines of 
standing, such as the Curtis and Hearst 
publications, “Woman’s Home Com- 
panion,” etc. The more he studies 
them, the more he will learn. He will 
note that seldom is more than one style 
of type used in the reading pages, that 
two pages and not one are usually con- 
sidered a unit, that illustrations are 
properly balanced in the area consti- 
tuting the two pages, that there is am- 
ple marginal white space around each 


illustration, etc. He may not agree 
always that what he sees is the best 
style, but he should keep in mind the 
fact that his eye is untrained and that 
his present judgment may later take a 
more competent and, therefore, a dif. 
ferent form. 


HE cost of the printed product is 

often the most important item in 
student publishing, because of which 
circumstance the inclination is usually 
to go where costs are lowest. In pub- 
lishing, as in most affairs of life, one 
gets about that for which one pays. 
The printers whose prices are the low- 
est are, as a rule, not those whose skill 
is the highest. It therefore behooves 
the purchaser to know something him- 
self about what should be done to make 
his periodical presentable from the me- 
chanical as well as the editorial point 
of view. The publisher, student or 


otherwise, who knows real quality when 
he sees it is in a preferred position; he 
will be much more likely to get the de- 
sired quality than will he who knows 
little or nothing about it. 


Se 


“Postlude 


In the grim halo of encircling years I 
turned 

Once more to youth’s great sorrow; it 
was she 

For whom my full curbed passion 
vainly yearned. 

’Twas she for whom good men lay 
dead—and spurned. 

I mind the day she gave her fragile 
hand; 

Her lips, her all another won from me. 

That day I parted from a dreary land 

And sought surcease from Eros and his 
wand. 


Time changeth; my thoughts of her 
grew cold 
And bitter. Long years passed and I 


was old. 


I'd laugh to mark the dribbling lip 
and sunken cheek 
Of one so fair and beauteous once 
to see. 
I’d scorn the woman old and wan and 
weak, 
her 


meek. 


Deride with her  supplications 


And him—I’d watch the 
flame of life from him 

Depart; a charnel black and void his 
company 

When once beyond these earthly walls 
and grim 

He passed, while her bright eyes grew 
deathly dim. 


flick’ring 


Thus fancy grew, and fact sustained 
desire. 

My thoughts revenge had choked with 
contumely 

Until I saw her face, like living fire, 

That shawl-draped head, that thing so 
bleak and dire. 


Then all my curses died within my 
throat. 
Full pity took the damned place of 
rage. 
I sank upon my knees and loudly smote 
My breast, for I was old and full 
of age. 
—Lee Gould, Age 15; Tucson Se- 
nior High School, Tucson, Ariz. 
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What Can We Expect From the Sports Gditor? 


By C. S. MITCHELL 


Adviser, “The Polygon” PolytechnicPreparatory County Day School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CTUALLY, a great deal. To his 
stories, more than to any others 
will turn an eager group of read- 

ers varying from those who participate 
in sports and demand technical ac- 
curacy to those who read only to get 
the thrill of vivid, dramatic action. 


The sports writer must have a play- 
ing knowledge of the sport he attempts 
‘o cover. He must be able to follow 
with the trained eye of the expert all 
that happens in the arena of play. He 
must be painstakingly accurate and im- 
partially fair—fair to opponents, as 
well as to individuals, for by his stories 
the sportsmanship and spirit of his 
school will be judged. 


Moreover, as a reporter, he must 
have the necessary technique. He must 
be able to state the who and what, the 
when and where, the why and how, 
and to emphasize the most important 
of these in a crisp, lively lead, as full 
of action as the event he chronicles. 
More than all else, however, he must 
have an eye for the local color, the 
human interest, and the drama which 
give sports events their hold on their 
millions of followers. Unless he can 
take the reader with him, make him for 
the moment a spectator, let him feel 
the breath-taking thrill of action, the 
sports writer is Jacking. 


O see to what extent our school re- 
porters succeed in handling sports 
events, let us examine the work of rep- 
resentative school papers, selected as 
the best that have come to our attention 


this fall. 
“The Phillipian,” Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., Oct. 11— 
An intercepted Harvard pass in the 
last quarter, and York’s resulting 80- 
yard sprint down the sidelines behind 
the quickly formed interference of Hite 
and Little, brought an eleventh hour 
victory to Andover on Brothers Field 
last Saturday over a potentially pow- 
Kel- 
logg’s placement kick brought the final 
Andover 7, Harvard 0. 

“The Peddie News,” Peddie School, 
Hightstown, N. J., Sept. 30— 

With the startling announcement by 
Head Coach MacArthur last Thursday 


afternoon that Peddie was to open its 


erful Harvard Freshman eleven. 


score to: 


football season a week ahead of time 
the members of _ this football 
squad have gone to their practices and 
signal drills with renewed vigor and 
The contents of the Peddie foot- 
ball mentor’s 


year’s 


zest. 


curt announcement was 
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briefly this: that a last minute game 
had been scheduled with the Rutgers 
Freshmen to be played on the Peddie 
football field Saturday. 


“The Ledger,’ Milwaukee Country 
Day School, Oct. 3— 

A fourth quarter touchdown and an 
extra point provided the margin by 
which the Green and Gold Varsity was 
defeated in its opening game of the 
season at the hands of Whitefish Bay 
on the Bay field. 


pigskin on its own 49 yard stripe as 


In possession of the 


the fourth session opened, the Bays, 
with a series of passes, line bucks, and 
end runs carried on to the visitors’ 
12 yard line, from which a toss from 
Whetter to Lucchesi scored the touch- 
A line smash by W. Graham 


was good for the extra point. 


“The Blair Breeze,” Blair Academy, 
Blairstown, N. J., Oct. 6— 


Leading throughout the entire game, 


down. 


a fast, hard-fighting, Blair eleven down- 
ed the heavy and aggressive Pennsy|- 
vania State Teachers College Jayvees, 
last Saturday at Blair, by the score of 
12 to 6, in their first encounter of the 
season. As the score indicates, the 
game was hard-fought and interesting, 
without a lull from the kick-off until 


the final whistle. 


“The Mercersburg News,” Mercers- 
burg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., Oct. 
y= 

Statistics of the Game 


Gettysburg 
147. . yards gained by rush plays ..8 
19 yards lost by rush plays 25 
5 No. of kick-offs, free kicks 2 
193 yd. distance kick-offs, free kicks 80 
117. yards run back of all kicks. 55 
6 No. of punts 9 
210 
23 average yds., per punt 23 
55 yards penalized 10 
3 No. 
5 No. passes attempted 
2 No. passes completed 


Mercersburg 


139 distance of punts 


fumbles 


10. yds. gained by passes plus run 


No. passes intercepted 
total No. first downs 
No. touchdowns 
points after touchdown 
safeties 


No. 
Mercersburg Academy opened the 


l total points 


new football season on its home field 
on Saturday last by turning back the 
Ge:tysburg Academy aggregation by 
the score of 21-0. Jack White, hard 
hitting Blue and White fullback, cap- 


tained the Academy team. 

From the opening minutes of play 
the winners showed themselves to be 
Following the kick- 
midfield, 


where the first scoring march began. 


the superior team. 
off, Gettysburg punted to 


On successive plays J. White ripped 
off huge gains through the visitors’ 
line, chalking up four consecutive first 


downs before crossing the goal line. 


“The Lowell,” Lowell High School, 
San Francisco, Cal., Sept. 28— 

Fighting mad from the sting of two 
straight league defeats and inspired at 
the intense spirit of the Lowell rooting 
section, the Lowell Indians, with hith- 
erto unknown names in the lineup, 

went on the warpath at Kezar Stadium 
last Friday and emerged with the scalp 
of the Sacred Heart “Fighting Irish” 
and a decisive 12 to 0 victory. 

After two exchanges of punts in the 
first quarter, Jimmy Phelan, on a fake 
reverse, ran forty yards for the first 
Lowell touchdown of the day and of 
the league season, and gave Lowell 


rooters something to yell about. 


“The Polygon,” Poly Prep Country 
Day School, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
Displaying an unceasing aggressive- 
ness on attack and a fighting defense 
that smothered every threatening ad- 
vance of the opposition, the Poly Jun- 
iors defeated the Manual Freshmen last 
Friday, on the Poly Field, by the score 
of 18-0. 

The Blue and Grey came into scor- 
ing position as the first quarter was 
closing when Rindskopf, who kicked, 
ran and passed exceptionally well all 
back a 
punt to the visitors’ thirty-yard stripe 
Dick 
A few plays 


afternoon, brought Manual 
aided by excellent blocking by 
Tiebout and Ted Bruce. 
after the change of goals, Rindskopf 
tossed a long pass to fleet-footed Eddie 
Green, who caught the ball as it 
bounced off the defensive halfback’s 


hand and raced ten yards to score. 


'T HESE leads present a fair cross- 

section of schoolboy writing. They 
are all excellent examples of their type. 
They give the necessary information in 
a concise way, they emphasize the im- 
portant features, they have some vivid- 
ness, and move rapidly. They are also, 
from New England to California, sur- 
prisingly of one pattern. 

What it is that the school sports 
story lacks? The best way to find out 
is to compare it with the work of pro- 


(Continued on page 16) 





¢ Editorials « 
“Ghat Carry on a Campaign 


VER have wise editors and their 
staffs had to carry on campaigns 
of some sort or other. 


Ever shall wise editors and 
staffs have to carry on campaigns. 

Why? History reveals that it is an 
absolute necessity. First it was the free- 
dom of the press; and now? Well, the 
list of possibilities for a carefully plan- 
ned and systematically executed cam- 
paign is infinite these days. Since all 


their 


people do not have the same idea on 
even the most inconsequential things of 
life, the task—or duty—of persuading 
the uninformed as well as the non- 
comfortists devolves upon the should- 
ers of editors who, in this day, are the 
accepted moulders of public opinion. 


Since so much faith is vested in edi- 
tors, they should not break faith with 
their readers by “pushing” any cam- 
paign that violates the standards of fair 
play, righteousness, or similar ideals. 

Editorial writers on high school and 
junior high schoo! newspapers are no 
exceptions to the general rule. Selec- 
tions from exchanges, scattered from 
coast to coast, are herewith presented to 
prove that America’s youths do realize 
their share in policy shaping and are 
doing their utmost to make their 
schools the ideal kind. 

Particularly prevalent at this season 
of the year is the campaign waged by 
every school to interest new students 
and all freshmen in the institution’s 
activities. That each and every boy 
and girl may enjoy and profit by these 
clubs every newspaper examined at- 
tempted to guide the timorous as well 
as the opposite type into the numerous 
opportunities—debate, athletics, dram- 
atics, journalism, philanthrophy and so 
on. 


In “The Konah,” published by the 
Missoula County High School of Mis- 


soula, Montana, we read: 
Welcome Freshmen 


It’s like inheriting a million dollars, 
isn’t it, Freshmen? You have it, but 
you don’t quite know what to do with 
it. The greatness of it dazzles and be- 


wilders you. It has to be taken care 


This 


inheritance of yours, M. H. S. with its 


of, yet used to an advantage. 


opportunities, somehow, is more solid, 
more tangible than money. It is yours 
to grasp now. 

Friendships that weave together the 


clubs and the classes, that spice and 


Six 


By GENEVA E. FOSS 
Adviser, “The Havermale News,” 
Havermale Junior High School, Spo- 
kane, Washington 


quicken each day’s work, make us a 
unit. Traditions that have been hand- 
ed down from class to class now go to 
you from those who held your position 


Scholarship, the 


aim of the ambitious, is a 


last vear. fostered 
goal for 
which to work. 

The school clubs lead to a treasure 
of new friendships and associations. 
The classes ahead of you give directly 
and class the traditions 


to you your 


that have been respected and observed 
by them. 
are high, and our faith is placed in 


Our standards of scholarship 


you to keep them so. 
best of 


To make it 


Using these things to the 
your ability is your task. 
an easy, enjoyable one, try mixing a 
little common sense, loads of ambition, 


a dash of ginger, and well—just MIX. 


ALONG the same vein of thought is 


this editorial, taken from “High 
School Buzz” of the Hutchinson High 
School located in Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Joining Clubs 
New 


hesitate to join clubs. 


students in our school may 
All of the activities sponsored by 
the school have been organized for a 


and 


Taking an active part in 


purpose, and are really helpful 
interesting. 
one or more cf these organizations 


You 


people whom you do not 


will broaden you in many ways. 
will meet 
know in your classes. 
The Club 
Forum will help to develop a hobby. 
The Girl Reserves and Hi-Y are spons- 
ored by the Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. 
C. A. for the 


Christian ideals into the members. 


Dramatic and Forensic 


instilling 
The 


organized to 


purpose of 


Booster Club is to be 
arouse enthusiasm at the games. 


which 


All are interesting in their 


There are other clubs have 
other aims. 
way, and it would be worth your while 


to try at least one. 


ITH the deafening shout on every 

corner, “Lez’s cut the costs; let’s 
cut the costs,” there is plenty for the 
school to do to see that frenzied minds 
don’t cut in too far and hamper the 
wonderful growth experienced during 
the past generation. 


Every where is heard by some per- 
sons, “It’s time, by gracious, to elimi- 
nate all the ‘fads and frills’ of the 
school.” The time is ripe, therefore, 
for junior journalists to take home 
through the columns of their newspap- 
ers facts concerning the costs of edu- 
cation and the values to be derived 
from every subject that is offered in the 
modern curriculum. Many parents 
who say, “We never had them there 
things when I was a kid, and we don’t 
need ’em now,” may be converted 
through the powers of the press, be it 
city or school. 

News stories scattered through “The 
Spartan Shield” (Huntington Park 
High School; Huntington Park, Cali- 
fornia) go hand in hand with the edi- 
torial, quoted below. In fact, no edi- 
torial is valuable in itself alone; it 
must be only one phase of the cam- 
paign. Innocent enough looking 
straight-news stories and features help 
the readers, who will be put into a more 
receptive state of mind, to agree un- 
consciously with the editorial writer. 


A Step Backward 


Not since the campaigns for free 
public schools have these institutions 
been so strongly in the public mind as 
in the last few months because of 
economy measures. 

Numerous articles are appearing in 
current magazines and Sunday supple- 
ments on the subject of the modern 
The subjects revolve around 


“fads and frills’ 


schools. 
the topic of in the 
curriculum. 

It is certain that the students realize 
the benefits of the broad field of edu- 
cational opportunities offered and in 
most cases become interested in some 
profession which influences their life 
work. 

Ambitious boys and girls in high 
school stand strongly beside those who 
protest a curtailment of necessary edu- 


cational facilities. 


ICTORIES have never been won 

with but a single stroke. Because 
such is the case, it will be necessary for 
any publication to launch its campaign 
one or more—mostly “more’—issues 
before desirable results can be obtained. 
Because each issue will, therefore, ne- 
cessarily have to hammer away, variety 
of introduction will help freshen facts 
that otherwise might seem stale. 

A quotation from some famous pet- 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Recent Books on Student Journalism 


ODD RITCHIE was a boy who 
7 started reporting on a country 

weekly and made good in real 
Horatio Alger fashion. In spite of this, 
“Ritchie of the News” holds a univer- 
sal interest for those who are interested 
in journalism. 

Todd started in by writing school 
notes for the town paper. Somehow he 
had an idea that running a country 
weekly was a simple job but he soon 
learned that there was more to running 
a paper than writing news stories. He 
got his big chance when the publisher 
was injured, and Todd had to take it 
over himself. 

This book seems to illustrate clearly 
the belief of most newspaper men that 
the best place for an embryo journalist 
to learn his groundwork is the small 
newspaper rather than the metropolitan 
daily. 


SOMETIMES the story appears to be 

real and in other parts it is a bit 
too exaggerated. It is the habit of most 
writers of stories of newspaper experi- 
ences to be too much glamorous and to 
present a romantic aspect and this book 


News from 


Delaware Chapter of the C. S. P. A. 

ISS ETHEL V. WARD, adviser 

of “The Whisp,” Wilmington 

High School, gave a tea Octo- 
ber 26 for sponsors and representatives 
of all school newspapers and maga- 
zines of the city of Wilmington. The 
tea was the first activity for the season 
of the Delaware Chapter of the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association, of 
which Miss Ward is the executive sec- 
retary. 

Arthur L. Bailey was the principal 
speaker. He discussed various prob- 
lems of school press work and also told 
of his experiences in writing. 


, F €¢ 
Conference of Kansas State High 
School Newspaper Editors 

The annual meeting of the Kansas 
High School Newspaper Editors was 
held on November 17 and 18, at the 
University of Kansas in Lawrence. 
Prof. L. N. Flint, head of the univer- 
sity’s department of journalism, was in 
charge of the sessions. There were con- 
ferences of editorial writers, news writ- 
ers, and advertising and business man- 
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By PAUL WINTER, Jr. 


is no exception. Newspaper work has 
its romance but only for those who take 
an active part in it. 

However, the story is quite enter- 
taining. Mr. Heyliger has been writing 
boys’ stories for 23 years and is con- 
sidered to be one of the most foremost 
in his field. He was for ten years a re- 
porter on a daily newspaper. 

“Ritchie of the News” is published 
by D. Appleton-Century Company, 
New York City. 


4,7 
“Hoffman’s Handbook for 


Newswriters” 

**-JOFFMAN’S Handbook for News- 

writers”, by U. N. Hoffman, ad- 
viser of “The Stadium World’, Sta- 
dium High School, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, contains the mechanics with which 
the newswriter has to work. Grammar 
is taken up very thoroughly, with ex- 
amples being used to illustrate many 
rules. 

There is a chapter on the spelling of 
difficult words and the dividing of 
words into syllables. Humor writing 
is handled quite adequately with three 


pages of illustrative material showing 
the many varied kinds of jokes, epi- 
grams, verse, etc. 


A stylebook, much on the order of 
that used by the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, appears within its 
pages. Instructions in copyreading 
and proofreading as well as the sym- 
bols used in each should be of value 
to the staff member as well as being 
of use in the newswriting classes. 


In the latter part of the handbook 
appears a chapter on the “Supreme 
Newspaper Makers’, furnishing a back- 
ground to those contemplating entering 
the profession of journalism. Mr. 
Hoffman presents brief sketches of 
whom he considers to be the most out- 
standing journalists of their time, 
namely, James Gordon Bennett, Hor- 
ace Greeley, Henry J. Raymond, 
Charles A. Dana, Joseph Pulitzer, 
William Rockhill Nelson, and Mel- 
ville E. Stone. William Randolph 
Hearst is conspicuous by his absence. 

“Hoffman’s Handbook for News- 
writers” was published by Johnson-Cox 
Company, Tacoma, Washington. 


Other Press Associations 


agers. 


gf g¢ 
Northern Interscholastic Press 
Association 

The thirteenth annual convention of 
the Northern Interscholastic Press As- 
sociation, sponsored by the department 
of journalism at the University of 
North Dakota, convened in Grand 
Forks November 10 and 11. 


7 q 7 

National Scholastic Press Association 

The twelfth annual convention of 
the National Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion was held in Chicago, October 12, 
13 and 14. Three convocations, sixty 
round table discussions, a dinner, and 
a dance constituted the convention. 


ee ae 
Southern Interscholastic Press 
Association 
Prominent speakers, discussion 
groups, banquets, a newspaper talking 
picture and a fraternity reception fea- 
tured the ninth annual convention of 
the Southern Interscholastic Press As- 
sociation, which met in Lexington, Va., 


November 16, 17 and 18. The S.I.P.A. 


is sponsored by the Lee Memorial 
School of Journalism at Washington 
and Lee University. 

Among the speakers were John E. 
Allen, editor of “Linotype News”, 
Francis Pendleton Gaines, president of 
Washington and Lee University, and 
Frank Beck, assistant managing editor 
of “American Boy.” 

Several contests were sponsored in 
connection with the convention. 


¥ y y 
The Connecticut Scholastic Press 
Association 

Thirty-six faculty advisers represent- 
ing twenty-one schools from fifteen 
cities in the State of Connecticut met 
in New Haven on October 27. DeWitt 
D. Wise, associate editor of “The 
School Press Review”, and Miss Ruth 
G. Green of Albany, president of the 
Capitol District Press Association, 
were the principal speakers. 

There will be another meeting of the 
Connecticut Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion on November 25, at which time a 
constitution will be adopted and elec- 


tion of officers will be held. 
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A Group of Suggestive Poetry 


ROM the “Chatter-Box” of Camp 
Wotanda, Merideth, New Hamp- 
shire, come two poems that sug- 
gest summer camps as training schools 
for the mind and heart as well as for 


the body: 


To a Poet 


You—beloved of the gods 
Have caught their spirit 
And their art-— 
And thoughts sublime enthrone you, 
High, high above the others; 
A silver wreath 
Of laurel ieaves 
Crowns your mind 
Of gold. 
Ah—that precious thing 
Which sets you up above, 
Transmuting light 
So that our humble eyes might read 
Dreams immortal. 
—Jean Tallman 


"A 
An Experience 


I stood upon a hill and caught a cloud 
And held it in my arms; 
Its pale fluffiness 
Seemed to catch at my throat and 
choke me— 
I thrust my hand through 
Its cold mistiness 
And all the glamour seemed to go; 
A ragged hole was seen, 
Its jagged outline— 
I let my cloud free to glide away 
And instead of a hole, I saw 
A rosy indentation. 
—Jean Tallman 


roe ae 


Every child is a poet at heart. This 
is the belief of Anthony Pepperman, 
principal of the Curtin Junior High 
School, and of Miss M. Elizabeth Ram- 
sey, of the Department of English, 
faculty adviser of the “Curtin Junior 
Citizen”, a printshop magazine of high 
quality. As a result, the creative ad- 
ventures of Curtin Junior students are 
being preserved in a number of attrac- 
tive pamphlets printed and bound by 
the Industrial Arts boys, instructed by 
J. J. Swan. Some of the most interest- 
ing of these adventures in verse follow: 


The Fairy Laundry 


Big people call them spider webs, 
But we know, you and I, 

They are only fairies’ dresses 
Spread on the ground to dry. 


Big people call them spider webs, 


Eight 


But when the sun is gone, 
The spider webs have disappeared 
For fairies put them on. 


—Nellie Smith, 7-9 
s y 7 


Different Kinds of Beauty 


Some folks lak’ to wander an’ others 
lak’ to roam, 

But when you come to mah turn jest 
give me 

“Home Sweet Home’”’. 

A settin’ by the cabin do’ at dusky 
times o’day, 

A dreamin’ ’way the twilight hours that 
never come to stay, 

A watchin’ babies tumble all about de 
flo’, 

A watchin’ twilight shadows a playin’ 


on de do’. 
They say they go a travelin’ the pretty 


sights to see, 
Buc I get beauty at mah do’ an’ its 
“Home Sweet Home” fo’ me. 
—Florence Gittleman, 9-4 


yt aw 
The Wind and Star 


The eastern star is the east winds goal; 
When this wind blows, the fire needs 
coal. 
The stars like lanterns in the sky 
Light the way for winds to travel by. 
——Rebecca Egly, 7-6 
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Halloween 


When the nights are cold and frosty, 
And the days are crisp and clear, 
When the moon is white and ghostly, 
And the bright stars twinkle near, 
When vou smell the bonfires burnin’, 
And the trees are almost bare, 
When the cold wind goes a-whistlin’, 
Then gay Halloween is near. 
—Catherine Burrell, 9-4 


Advisers Meet to Plan Tenth 
Annual Convention of C. S. P. A. 


DVISERS from publications in 

the metropolitan area, in Phila- 

delphia, and others from more 
distant points, met for their annual fall 
meeting in that city on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 28. The session began with an 
open forum on school publications, con- 
ducted under the direction of Mr. 
Charles F. Troxell, adviser to the 
“Frankford High Way”, of Frankford 
High School in Philadelphia and presi- 
dent of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Advisers’ Association, in the meeting 
room of Strawbridge and Clothier De- 
partment Store at Eighth and Market 
Streets. 

This was followed by a talk at 10:30 
o'clock, given by Dorothy Anne Harri- 
son, member of the staff of the ‘“Phila- 
delphia Record”, who spoke at length 
on her experiences as reporter cover- 
ing criminal and other activities, and 
so numerous were her stories or spe- 
cific events that the delegates question- 
ed how one could have seen and done 
so much and still be so young. The 
speaker’s personality, which was large- 
ly responsible for her position as a star 
reporter on the leading metropolitan 
newspaper, was evident to all as being 
a dominant asset in her climb to suc- 
cess. While no editor present could 
ever hope to find in his school a story 
to match even remotely the news of 
those which were Miss Harrison’s daily 
duties, he did learn considerable about 


the devious ways by which one must 
seek news, particularly when his 
sources are obscure, antagonistic, or 
non-communicative. 


The next speaker was Mr. Joseph 
M. Murphy, Director of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, who out- 
lined briefly the plans of the Associa- 
tion for the Tenth Anniversary Con- 
test and Convention which will take 
place March 8, 9 and 10, 1934. Plans 
have been made for the largest conven- 
tion in the history of the Association 
and all who have ever participated in 
past contests or conventions, publica- 
tions, students, advisers, and speakers, 
will be invited to come to the 1934 con- 
vention. It is hoped that part of the 
proceedings may be broadcast for the 
benefit of those who will be unable to 
attend the meeting in New York. A 
feature of the exhibitions of publica- 
tions will be those from foreign schools. 
A committee is now at work asking for 
the submission of copies of foreign 
school publications for display at the 
time of the convention. 


The luncheon was served in the main 
dining room of Strawbridge-Clothier 
at the conclusion of the sessions. Ar- 
rangements for it were in charge of 
Miss Gertrude L. Turner of Abington 
High School and secretary of the Co: 
lumbia Scholastic Press Advisers’ As 
sociation. 
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Creative Art 
in the School Publication 


cA Linoleum Block Drawn by a Junior High School Student 


By Aaron Keil 
Faculty Adviser ‘““The Knowlton Her- 
ald,” New York City 


HE engraver of the linoleum block 

appearing on this page is an art 

student at Knowlton Junior High 
School, New York City. He had a 
rather undistinguished record, not hav- 
ing known of his talents for this sort 
of endeavor until he undertook this 
particular piece of work. 

It is well known that to draw plates 
for a classroom teacher is one thing, 
but to draw them for a magazine is 
quite another. The one calls for inert 
imitation while the other requires a 
spark of live enthusiasm. The school 
ar< curriculum is tedious and painfully 
long preparation for adult purposes, as 
is most of our school work. 


HE extra-curricular linoleum cutting 

puts the student in possession of a 
means of self expression in much short- 
er time. To the adolescent, eager, am- 
bitious, impatient, and bursting with 
emotions that clamor for outlets, lino- 
leum engraving becomes an alluring 
outlet. But art courses are long and 
discourage many a devotee. Here is 
an art not too long. 

Six months ago Nathan Brod had 
never heard of linoleum except as a 
floor covering. Now he is compelling 
the lowly linoleum to be the voice of his 
inner self, as it were, and is doing work 
that compares favorably with the an- 
cient art of wood engravers. 

Linoleum engraving is a high road 
that may yet be thronged by a legion of 
Nathan Brods. 


MOLVA a 


The above linoleum block appeared in a special Chinese issue of ‘The Knowlton 
Herald”, Knowlton Junior High School, New York City, and it was cut by Nathan 
Brod, a ninth grade student. The original wood cut was drawn by Walt Harris. 
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The New Editor Picks His Staft 


W HEN the blare of the trumpets, 
the ballyhoo, and congratula- 
tions have died away, the new 

editor of a high school newspaper is 
apt to find himself a singularly lonely 
person. At first, the very thought of 
having been chosen editor-in-chief of 
his school publication provides its own 
thrill; and the boy or girl upon whom 
this honor is thrust lives for days in a 
world where assistant editors, depart- 
ment heads, reporters and copy boys 
bow down at the mention of the editor 
and hurry to carry out their own ‘spe- 
cial assignments so that everything 
clicks and the paper goes to press on 
time. This, of course, is only the dream 
of the new editor—a dream dreamed 
by all new editors thus showing their 
newness. 

Fortunately such hallucinations are 
short lived and very soon the young 
editor realizes that all of the back- 
slappers and hand-shakers have disap- 
peared. He stands alone in the midst 
of reams of copy paper, headline sched- 
ules with the smell of printer’s ink in 
his nostrils, and only whatever prev- 
ious experience he may have gained 
on the subject of newspaper editing to 
carry him through the year of pub- 
lishing a weekly (or less frequent) 
newspaper. He is on his own and he 
must produce! 

If his school has adopted the policy 
of most high schools, the new editor is 
chosen from the junior class and is no- 
tified of his selection a few weeks be- 
fore the end of the school year. Un- 
fortunately, this policy gives the editor 
very little time for choosing a staff be- 
fore the close of school so that all will 
be in readiness for the appearance of 
the first issue early the next term. 


HERE are, however, a few pointers 

that if observed by the editor will 
eventually make his work in selecting 
a staff more effective. Besides those 
members who will have graduated, it 
is always a wise plan to consider care- 
fully the merits of those already on the 
staff. There will necessarily be some 
weeding out to be done, and _ this 
should be accomplished quickly for 
nothing will destroy the morale of the 
staff more than one or two people who 
continually shirk their work. The edi- 
tor going out of office together with 
the faculty adviser should be consulted 
as to prospective staff members for 
they have worked with the staff for a 
full year and know the capabilities of 
the individual staff members. In some 
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schools it is the custom to have such 
consultations and it would be a step 
ahead if every school made it a rule. 
In the schools whose budget allows 
them regular instruction in journalism, 
the task of picking a staff is consider- 
ably eased. All that is necessary in 
that case is to pay a few visits to the 
instructor for he is in a position to 


help pick the right persons. 


Some schools maintain a very large 
and well organized staff. They have 
found it a good idea in selecting staff 
members to give tests that would show 
the editor something of the applicant’s 
ability. However, in schools as small 
as my own (800 students) the same in- 
formation may be readily obtained 
from the various English teachers; and, 
unless it has been the custom to give 


such tests, new candidates may look’ 


warily upon the idea. 


LIKE any newly elected public of- 
ficer, the high school newspaper 
editor is bound to be beseiged by pleas 
from school friends and classmates to 
be given a place on the staff. Indeed, 
it is soul trying to convince these indi- 
viduals that staff membership isn’t the 
glorious state they believe it to be. It 
would be fatal to the paper, however, 
if all of the people who wanted a place 
on the staff were given what he wished. 
It is difficult enough to publish a news- 
paper with a hand picked and trained 
staff without having a lot of glory 
seeking hangers-on to deal with. 


The size of the reporting staff de- 
pends upon the size of the school. In 
Saranac Lake High School we have one 
reporter for each home room, it being 
his job to cover all home room and 
class activities including the meetings 
and functions of the class of his par- 


ticular room. Aside from these, there 
should be special reporters assigned to 
particular posts, for example, the office 
reporter covering all news originating 
in the main office and the regular as- 
sembly reporters. There must also be 
seven or eight extra reporters to cover 
all news which does not come under 
the above heads. The main thing is 
to get all of the news in the school. 


T is discouraging to have most of 
the school news printed in the town 
newspaper a few days before the school 
paper comes out. Because of this, 
every paper should have a few indi- 
viduals willing to work overtime to get 
special features that the local news- 


paper could not possibly find. In 


other words, to make news. To do this 
requires originality but there are always 
students who are able to handle this 
type of work. Find out, for instance, 
how many students of the senior class 
are planning to go to college and what 
colleges they will attend. Written up 
in an interesting style and embellished 
with the same facts about the preced- 
ing year’s class, interesting and useful 
deductions can be made and on the 
whole make good reading. There is no 
limit to this type of story but it must 
not be overdone or it will lose its ap- 
peal. 

If the school is a junior-senior high 
school and the junior high school does 
not have a separate publication of its 
own, the editor must give considera- 
tion to the news in that school. If 
done well the paper can have as good 
a sale in the junior high school as in 
the upper school but all too often is 
this school neglected with the result of 
no interest and few sales. If the editor 
plans wisely, he will choose an almost 
identical staff in the junior high as was 
selected in the senior school. This 
organization together with a teacher to 
oversee the work done in the junior 
school will provide an effective means 
for covering the news there and will 
save the editor a great deal of work. 


O have a trained staff always com- 

ing up is the ideal of every school 
paper. To do this it is necessary to 
begin in the junior high to train stu- 
dents for staff membership. If the 
senior high is not connected with any 
junior school, then the editor must get 
his younger staff -material from the 
freshman and sophomore classes. Woe 
be unto the paper that neglects to train 
students for membership on the staft 
from all the classes for it will find all 
of its material for staff membership 
exhausted by graduation with no train- 
ed journalists to step into the vacant 
places. This is the reason some schools 
experience slump years in their news- 
papers. They have used up all their 
trained material and must wait for the 
new editor or faculty adviser to train 
others. 


INALLY, the new editor must win 
the co-operation of the entire stu- 
dent body. It is not enough to have 
an active staff presenting the school 
news regularly in its school newspaper. 
Every student in the school must feel 
himself a vital part of the paper. It 
(Continued on page 11) 
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C.S.P. A. Member Now 
Publishes a Daily 


H. F. Gibson 


“’T HE Crane Tech Chronicle”, Crane 
Technical High School, Chicago, 
opened its fourteenth year on October 
24 with an announcement to the effect 
that it would thereafter be issued daily 
instead of weekly. This publication is 
the first daily newspaper to be enrolled 
in the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation and is one of two daily high 
school newspapers in the United States. 
“The Chronicle” made the following 


announcement in its first daily issue: 


“A daily Chronicle! At last the 
dream of every staffsman, past and 
present, has come true. The Chronicle 
has decided to take another step toward 
its goal as a perfect high school publi- 
cation. At last all news stories will be 
NEWS. Columns and notices will be 
timely, rather than old, cut and dried 
print.” 

In an editorial, entitled “We Go 
Metropolitan”, “The Chronicle” com- 
ments: 


“Where formerly the Chronicle was 
issued a four page bulky sheet, the 
present one is remiscent of the modern 
tabloid, small, yet still containing four 
Pages, easy to read, the cost in keeping 
with the size, and other advantages too 


humerous to mention. A_ short ac- 
quaintance with the new Chronicle, ac- 
companied by the student body’s back- 
ing, will surely make this experiment a 
success.” 
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The new publication is a_three- 
column, four page paper, and is issued 
every Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday mornings. The size of the 
page is ten by seven and a half inches. 

Without a doubt the daily paper will 
require many times the amount of work 
required on the weekly publication but 
there is probably no better journalistic 
training than that offered in this new 
experiment. 

Most weekly papers suffer largely 
because their news has already appear- 
ed in the daily papers and a daily high 
school newspaper can overcome this 
difficulty. It is a question, however, 
whether or not it is financially possible 
for most high schools to publish a 
daily paper and in most cases it is im- 
possible. Nevertheless, it should be 
interesting to watch this revolutionary 
experiment. 

“The Chronicle” sells for one cent 
per copy or thirty cents per semester. 
The editor is Milton Lakin, while H. 
F. Gilson is faculty adviser. 


The New Editor Picks His Staff 
(Continued from page 10) 


isn’t the easiest matter to get this co- 
operation, but if the editor tackles the 
problem in the right spirit and through 
his earnestness shows the students that 
he and the staff are working in their 
interests the students will not fail to 
respond. 

The subscription department must 
convince the students of the necessity 
of subscribing to the paper but it is 
up to the editorial to see that the stu- 
dents at large have a voice in the 
columns of the paper. They should 
be urged to bring their opinions to the 
paper and the editor should give ample 
space to letters from the students but 
he will necessarily have to be careful 
of pseudo-sentiments and Bolshevistic 
tendencies. 

Students who believe they can write 
should be urged to contribute original 
essays, stories and poems to the paper 
and if they are at all usable should be 
published. All of this gives the stu- 
dents a personal contact with and in- 
terest in the school newspaper. 

At the outset, the task of getting a 
paper organized in schools where jour- 
nalism instruction does not take care 
of this for the young editor, appears 
mountainous but by taking advantage 
of advice offered by the faculty ad- 
viser, by putting his own previous ex- 


perience into practice, and being dili- 
gent in his work, he will have the sat- 
isfaction of a job well done. And 


after all, what could be more worth 
while? 


The Editor Writes 


(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


vision, or whatever it is that one does 
not possess when he fails to agree with 
his opponents. That our contention 
has been well founded is proved by 
the unfortunate situation of the publi- 
cations in a number of schools which 
established separate journalism depart- 
ments in charge of one or more teach- 
ers who devoted all their time to this 
work. Having been the last or newest 
department to come into existence and 
thus falling within the unfair catagory 
of a “fad”, the job economy we have 
has nipped in the bud some of our 
most promising developments. 

We urge all who are interested in 
the future of school publications to 
watch their step and make haste slowly. 
It is far better to put up with part- 
time work in the publication field and 
to keep both publication and position 
going than it is to see the plans, hopes 
and expressions of years terminated by 
a single edict from the administration. 

The school press field looks forward 
to a promising and brilliant future; to 
ultimate standing as a regular depart- 
ment of every progressive school; to 
proper definition and universal accept- 
ance as an allied scholastic activity; to 
a position a student activity emanating 
from the needs and desires of our 
growing youth and with a full recog- 
nition of its psychological and educa- 
tional antecedents. 


Winners in the Essay-Story-Poem 
contest held at Marshall High School, 
Chicago, Illinois, at the end of the 
school year received free subscrip- 
tions to “The Marshall News” as their 
reward. One hundred forty manu- 
scripts were contributed in the three 
classes. 


The Melting Pot issue of the “Spec- 
trum”, Chester High School, Chester, 
Pennsylvania, is a distinct contribution 
to the idea of “a single theme in each 
issue.” 


A most attractive and _ interesting 
pictorial section was included with the 
first issue of “State Signal”, the bi- 
weekly publication of State Teachers 
College and State Normal School at 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


We enjoyed “Two Poems” by Ben- 
jamin Kriss, in the Spring 1933 
“Norm”, Philadelphia Normal School, 
Philadelphia. 
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LL educational activity is intend- 
ed primarily to™ build morale. 


What is morale? A lexico- 


grapher would say that morale is that 
courage, unity, element of hope, that 
infects a group, an army, an organiza- 
tion with an urge towards its precon- 
ceived goal. 

The skeleton framework 
all other attributes of morale are pin- 
ioned, is unity. Without unity of pur- 
pose, at-one-ness of desire, identity of 
concept, unanimity of aim and conse- 
quent objective, goal, destiny (call ‘it 
what you will), there can be no morale. 


In a school, what one activity more 
than any other, unifies the student 
body, the faculty and the administra- 
tion? In this discussion I shall not pit 
the merits of a particular subject field. 
such as English, science, mathematics, 


languages, arts and crafts, one against 


the other. We have but to go to the 
great philosophers of -education * who 
have admitted and established these 
constants and variables as  indispens- 
able to the educational curricula. I 
shail rather, offer for your considera- 
tion today those activities styled var- 
iously “extra-curricula”, “inter-curri- 
cula’’, etc., which are in addition to the 
regular course content. 


Is, then, the one force, which more 
than all others, makes for unity, the 
athletic activity of a school? No, for 
even in these days of unquestionably 
beneficial wholesale grandstand patron- 
age, its success is predicated on rivalry 
and competition. 


Is it the home room organization? 
No, for each room, though a most 
worthy and valuable tool for orienta- 
tion, is a unit in itself, serving the 
school much as our states serve the na- 
tion, and concerned frequently with 
purely local matters. 


Is it the club activity? No, for al- 
though the club presents an ideal social 
set-up in its “small-group-common-in- 
terest-purpose”, it is unquestionably 
limited in its scope to the members 
within the particular club unit. 


Is it the dramatic program of the 
school? No. Vividly, realistically, ar- 
tistically, the dramatics activities in a 
school teach or portray the beauty of 
controlled emotion, make for tolerance 
of other days, other nations, other 
races. Through the dramatics offer- 
ing the pupil participant becomes in 
reality the character he portrays, and 
the cast of a play receives training in 


team work comparable to that received 
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on an athletic team. The dramatic 
field offers priceless benefit to the 
school in the development of discrimi- 
nation in the selection of amusement, 
in cultivation of dramatic taste, in mo- 
tivation of interest. The spectator at 
a dramatic presentation is transported 
momentarily into the lives, emotions, 
and personalities of the characters he 
watches, but, each reaction remains an 
individual one, and the result is not 
one of unification of the group. 

Is it the musical activity of the 
school? No. The musical program of 
the school, audible through the vocal 
and instrumental offerings, is of in- 
estimable value. Through the sympa- 
thetic understanding and keen percep- 
tion of the teacher of music, individual 
talent is often discovered and culti- 
vated. Unlike any other expression of 
thought, music is both felt and spoken. 
It is international in its appeal; it dis- 
solves national boundary lines and 
racial differences; it creates and devel- 
ops cultural and aesthetic appreciation. 
Instrumental music, glee clubs, audi- 
torium programs,. orchestras, bands, 
operettas, etc., have laudable and vital 
effect on the student body in the de- 
velopment of team work, courtesy, 
alertness, co-operation, culture, etc., 
but,—have we yet found the one force 
which, more than any other, makes for 
unity? 

The school dance awakens a social 
consciousness, stimulates and develops 
school friendships, brings the entire 
school family together in a social, play 
atmosphere, but this is transient in its 
effect, passing in its value, except as it 
contributes to physical poise and social 
balance. 


The special drive, engineered this 
year for welfare work particularly, 
stimulates in a concentrated period of 
ballyhoo the ever elusive “school 
spirit”, “school pride” and “school pa- 
tronage.” The drive for athletic mem- 
bership, for candidates for teams, for 
financial support of games catches for 
the moment the attention of the group 
organizing it behind the shiboleth of 
the hour. The SOS for special funds, 
for ticket sales, etc., have their place 
in the development of school unity, 
but even these are dependent for their 
success on that one activity which, more 
than all others makes for unity. 


N examination. of all these activities 
indicates that each assists immeas- 
urably in building morale, its contribu- 
tions differing in degree and with some 
change of emphasis on the elements of 
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morale (unity, enthusiasm, competi- 
tion, hope, etc.) But, we are still con- 
fronted with the question,—what one 
activity, more than all others, builds 
the framework of morale-unity? Is it 
not the school’s journalism activity, in 
all or any of its aspects—the weekly, 
the monthly, the bi-monthly, the news- 
paper, the news-magazine, the annual, 
whether it be mimeographed, home- 
shop set, semi-commercial or entirely 
commercial; the daily office bulletin, 
(when, as the hot-off-the-wire-publicity 
agent it includes a piece of vital school 
news); the telephone broadcast (the 
last minute notice of a program, policy, 
event, etc.); the radio broadcast; the 
bulletin board; the poster; the circuit 
speakers sent as representatives of the 
paper staff; is it in these many couriers 
that we find the vitalizing factor that 
unifies the school? 

Permit me to illustrate by a few ref- 
erences to my own paper, “The Pio- 
neer”, Hackett Junior High School, 
Albany, New York. 

In November our front page car- 
ried a news story devoted to the fore- 
cast of Welfare Work being planned 
by the schools of the city for the cur- 
rent school year. The article further 
stated that our school would give a 
benefit program at some time during 
the year. Our December issue carried 
on the front page a preview of Hac- 
kett’s contemplated welfare production, 
“The Ivory Door.” Our January num- 
ber brought an editorial urging sup- 
port of the program. Due to the fact 
that the financial returns were not com- 
plete when the February issue went to 
press our March number carried a re- 
port of the proceeds of the perform- 
ances. 

Our November issue stated that 
“The Pioneer” would sponsor a series 
of dances throughout the year as a 
budget device. Since that time our 
journalism ciass members have adver- 
tised the dances (an average of one 
every three weeks) by posters (con- 
tributed through the co-operative work 
of the art department), have stimu- 
lated interest in and support of the in- 
dividual dance by “extra” editions 
(mimeographed), by daily news bul- 
letins and by circuit speakers sent to 
the home rooms to give “pep” talks. 

Our November issue carried a state- 
ment regarding the organizing of and 
administration of an Honor Society. 
Each subsequent edition has carried 
the names of new members of the 
honor society, and the current issue 
supplies information from the research 
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[.H.S.P.A. Hears Talk on Cartoons 


By JEAN McLEAY 


“Arsenal Cannon”, Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


ee E have as yet failed to grasp 
\4 the power of cartoons,” 
stated Dr. Charles A. Wells, 
feature writer and cartoonist, in his 
talk, “Cartooning for the American 
Public,” which he gave before the 
twelfth annual convention of the Indi- 
ana High School Press Association and 
and the eighth annual convention of 
the Indiana Journalistic Teachers’ and 
Advisers’ Association which met at 
Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana, 
October 19, 20, and 21. 

The value of the cartoon is that it 
says so much in so little space, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wells. : The drawings are 
simple with few but powerful lines. It 
is through the cartoons which have 
been published in newspapers and 
magazines that many national reforms 
have taken place. At the time of the 
trust law a cartoon appeared of a very 
large man whose clothing was covered 
with dollar signs. Beside him stood the 
working man with empty dinner pail 
and empty hopes. This cartoon and 
the effect which it. had on the public 
was an excellent example of how 
American life has been affected by the 
cartoonist. Mr. Wells had a number 
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bureau concerning the necessary schol- 
arship rating for completion of a sub- 
ject; and an editorial on the dignity 
and purport of scholarship honor. 

To continue with the illustration, in 
the pages of our paper an athletic ac- 
tivity is forecast, specific events are ad- 
vertised, and editorialized for support, 
and the results of every contest are 
summarized in the paper. 


STAFF members visit the club meet- 

ings once a month, actually spend 
a club period in social contact for the 
purpose of bringing to the paper a re- 
port of the work, the aims, and the 
achievements of every club group. 
Through the pages of his paper every 
individual within the school becomes 
aware of his school’s activities; and into 
the homes of our pupils, and into the 
schools where our exchanges go, the 
life of the school is broadcast. The 
school publication previews, comments, 
editorializes, stimulates competition, 
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of Russian posters illustrating the ex- 
cellent art work and the ideas which 
they are able to portray to their people. 

In discussing the present-day situa- 
tion Mr. Wells said that the day of 
brute force is passing and that moral 
force, the greatest in history, is coming. 

Mr. Wells, a newspaper feature 
writer and cartoonist, has been around 
the world five times. He wrote his 
first story for the newspaper at the age 
of fourteen while he was still carrying 
papers. A journalistic career like any 
other career may possibly be luck, but 
the person who is ready for the op- 
portunity when it comes is the person 
who makes use of it. 


LAUDE MAHONEY, feature 

writer for the “Indianapolis Star’, 
told a number of amusing anecdotes 
to the delegates and conducted a class 
in writing feature stories. Classes by 
newspaper and advertising men, jour- 
nalism instructors, and college profes- 
sors in the state were conducted in 
“News Sources”, “News Writing”, 
“Headline Writing”, “Editorials”, and 
many other subjects of interest to news- 


were held all day Friday. Miss Mary 


L. Leitch, adviser of publications of 
Hyde Park High School of Chicago 
and president of the Greater Chicago 
Press Guild, and Mr. Edward J. Nell, 
secretary of Quill and Scroll, conduct- 
ed newspaper and yearbook round 
tables Saturday morning. 

The Franklin College students pre- 
sented a play following the annual 
banquet Friday evening. A dance in 
the college gymnasium Friday evening 
and a football game Saturday after- 
noon were attended by the delegates. 

Officers for the two organizations for 
next year, elected at the business meet- 
ings Saturday morning, are: I. H. S. 
P. A.; president, David Mauzy from 
Rushville; vice-president, James Kat- 
terjohn from New Albany; and secre- 
tary, Elizabeth Swift from Conners- 
ville. 

Officers for the I. J. T. A. A. are: 
president, Miss Mary Harsha from 
Vincennes; vice-president, Miss .Made- 
line Gullion from Rushville; and sec- 
retary, Miss Evelyn Seward from Co- 
lumbus. 

Mr. R. A. Blackwell is the Director 
of Public Relations for both associa- 
tions and Harry May is his assistant. 
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school pride, school spirit, and finally 
it reviews, summarizes, glorifies if you 
will, achievements of the year. The 
school paper is the pace maker for 
worthy character traits; it preaches; it 
energizes; it moralizes; it demands; it 
exhorts to produce a united going- 
somewhere-ness. 


The school paper is the ambassador 
of the school. It is the only single 
representative of a school that jour- 
neys forth to foreign locales as a com- 
prehensive, all inclusive, all embracing 
spokesman of the ideals, aims, methods 
and results of the efforts of the entire 
school personnel. 


As we have advanced the case for 
that basic to the structure of morale- 
unity—so, too, might we focus on the 
fleshy elements, the draperies, the 
adornments of morale, such as initia- 
tive, competition, courage, hope, loy- 
alty, perseverance, attention, vigor, co- 
ordination, persistency, — developed 


through the presentation and courage- 
ous support of an administrative re- 
form, of a new idea or policy. ex- 
change of viewpoint, creation of like- 
mindedness, co-ordination of school ac- 
tivities, etc. 


A good reporter, so writes a recent 
reviewer in ““The New York Times”, 
has neither personal viewpoint nor bias. 
Hence we, as journalists, should not 
approach the question of the develop- 
ment of morale blinded to the merits 
of every activity carried on in our edu- 
cational program. For this reason I 
have presented forceful climants in 
the argument for morale, that you may 
weigh neutrality, may take soundings 
fairly, courageously, and unafraid, and 
may hope to be forgiven if you find 
that ideally conceived and sympatheti- 
cally fostered, the school publication, 
more than any other one force, awak- 
ens, stimulates, nourishes and matures 
morale. 
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Moon Over Singhu 


A Short Story From “The Chanticleer,” Hawthorne Junior High School, Yonkers, N. Y. 


ITTLE groups of silent, shadowy 

people were coming in dribbles to 

place their meagre offerings in 
the lap of the fat porcelain Buddha 
that squatted in the dim temple room 
of the beautiful pagoda. A round 
chubby priest pat-patted down a musty 
hall to a cherry wood door, which led 
into a cell-like room under the shadow 
of the lowest red roof. Inside the door 
on a tiny bed lay a white faced boy 
who turned his head listlessly to meet 
the opening door. 

The litle priest came in and said 
quietly, “I have come with your eve- 
ning rice, Chan.” Bitterly did Chan 
take the rice, and bitterly he thought: 
“I, Chan, who am named for a great 
militarist, must spend my life in a tem- 
ple—oh, why, why!” 

And this is what Chan could not 
understand: Five years after Chan was 
born, his mother had died; immediate- 
ly after, his father. From then on 
Chan had been what the Russians re- 
fer to as a “wild boy.” He had lived 
from hand to mouth roaming about 
these little southern towns and not 
knowing where his next bed would be. 
He had grown tall, but lean, so that 
you could count his ribs. Upon his 
face had come a look of sadness and 


discontent. One knew he hated this 
life of his. 


NE year ago he had stumbled into 

the cool, dim hall of the pagoda 
and looked dazedly about him with 
glazed eyes. A priest had recognized 
in his flushed face, signs of fever, and 
had taken the boy to the little room 
in which he now lay. Chan had spent 
the greater part of the past year in this 
room, because of his weak condition, 
and two days ago the high priest had 
told him he must spend the rest of his 
life there! Just because he was an or- 
phan; just because they had saved his 
miserable life, they were now going to 
keep it for themselves! 

As the weeks rolled by, Chan’s body 
began to fill out, and flesh appeared 
where once there was only bone. On 
the day he was able to walk about, the 
little fat priest brought to him a long, 
sombre, black robe, which accentuated 
the boy’s pale face, and Chan hated it 
from the very beginning. To him its 
length and the completeness with which 
it covered him were symbolic of the 
prison the priests had bound him to. 
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And gradually there grew in Chan’s 
heart a desire which almost mounted 
to panic. He would not, could not re- 
main here to become finally, a priest 
like one of these, who lived in such 
endless monotony. 


E began to watch closely the habits 

of the priests. He took on a will- 
ing and cheerful expression to cover 
the feelings which would otherwise be 
mirrored on his face. On days when 
he was sent out begging, he scoured 
the little temple town to its last alley, 
letting no possible route escape him. 

In the interim the inhabitants of the 
town began to know him and to talk 
with him. He heard of a war far to 
the north and west of Singhu, where 
hundreds of his people were being 
massacred. So, because he had no 
plans for the future, he thought of the 
possibilities this war presented. Not 
because of any patriotic leanings did 
he think seriously of becoming a sol- 
dier, nor would he admit that he ad- 
mired the uniforms which caught his 
eye when he was a child; but never- 
theless, in the army he saw a haven 
of refuge which he could readily make 
use of; and he made it his goal. 

For weeks he took a coin, here and 
there, from the results of his begging 
and gradually his little store of money 
grew. He knew all of the crooked 
streets that led to the north. He knew 
that all of the priests were always at 
prayer from five to six in the morning 
and from seven to eight at night; and 
he knew that the inhabitants of Singhu 
retired at sundown and that the streets 
were empty after dark. On these facts 
he based his plans for elopement. 


The spring was growing old, the 
weather was delightful; and as Chan 
realized that conditions were now fa- 
vorable and that soon he must act, his 
heart rose and stifled him in his excite- 
ment. Finally the day came, the day 
he would run away to the North, the 
day he would be free. 


Darkness arrived after centuries of 
waiting, a still beautiful darkness that 
gladdened the soul. Evening prayers 
had been ended; the priests had passed 
quietly to their cells and_ silence 
dropped over everything. Chan gath- 
ered his small store of money, hung it 
in a sack at his waist, and waited. He 
sat for sixty long, agonizing minutes. 
When the hour was up, he opened his 


door and stepped quickly into the hall- 
way. Hugging the wall, he crept down 
the hall and silently turned the corner 
that led to the door. Pushing it open, 
he stepped over the sill. Once outside, 
he kept to the bushes, making for the 
outer garden door. He pushed the 
massive stone gate open with a mighty 
effort and, not bothering to close it, 
he sped down the dark street. Up 
alleys and down he ran, until he 
reached the edge of the town. Ex. 
hausted with the steady pace he had 
kept, he slowed to a walk. 


ie OMING upon a smooth rock Chan 

sat down to rest. For the first 
time he looked back toward Singhu. 
The moon was rising above the hori- 
zon, reaching a wider and wider area 
with its pale brilliance. And rising 
above the town, serene and lonely, 
Chan saw the hated pagoda bathing 
in the moonlight. It was breathtaking 
in its beauty and grace. 

As he sat, his mind traveled back to 
the years before the pagoda had taken 
him to its shelter. He thought of the 
cold days and nights spent in the open 
and of distrustful people who had kept 
him on the run; and it suddenly burst 
upon him that if the priests had not 
sheltered him, he would still be a vag- 
abond. He felt as though the pagoda 
had cast a spell upon him. This spell 
was made up of security and beauty 
and love; and it reached even unto 
Chan who sat outside the town. For- 
gotten was the army to the north, and 
forgotten was the old urge to be free. 
Chan arose from his rock and walked 
with sure steps back to the only people 
who had cared for him since he be- 
came an orphan. 


Do you like “Press Capsules”, the 
title of a column on the front page of 


“The Ah La Ha Sa”, publication of 
the Albert Lea High School, Albert 
Lea, Minnesota. “Press Capsules” is 
a column devoted to extracts of world 
events. 


“The High School Record” of Cam- 
den High School, Camden, New Jer- 
sey, celebrated its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary in June, 1933. The first issue 
appeared in 1908, with Mr. Walter 
Carson as adviser. “The Review” con- 
gratulates you on your twenty-fifth 


birthday. 
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The Editor 
Looks "Em Over 


A series of articles on current events 
is being published by “The Teachers 
College News”, Charleston, Illinois. 
These articles are written by faculty 
members. hea ae 


A dance was sponsored by “The 
Arsenal Cannon”, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, at the opening of the school year 
for all students in the school. Tickets 
sold at ten cents each. 


, = ¥F 

“The Megaphone”, Northeast High 
School, Philadelphia, is proud of hav- 
ing one of the youngest and smallest 
high schoo! reporters in the country. 
He is Harry Burros, and is 11 years 
old, 4 feet 7 inches tall and weighs 
75 pounds. 


, ¢.. 2 
An interview with Governor John 


W. Troy: of Alaska was obtained by 


reporters of “The Gastineau Breeze”, 


Douglas, Alaska. 


' FF #¥£ 
Staff members of “The Central 
High Times”, St. Paul, Minn., recently 
interviewed Lily Pons, Metropolitan 
Opera coloratura, and Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins. 


. Ff #£ 
A free subscription to “The Tatler”, 


West Technical High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is offered to any student 
who obtains ten inches of advertising 
during the semester. 

rm ; 7 y + 

Both Sides’, an article on the faults 
and merits of the N. R. A., was pub- 
lished in the form of a debate in “The 
Spectator”, Central High School, 
Paterson, N. J. 

y y Y 

It is regretable to notice that a great 
majority of magazines have been 
forced to cut down on their art work 
because of financial reverses. Whereas 
many school magazines formerly were 
quite elaborate, they are now becoming 
more cut and dried for want of illus- 
trative material. 

q Y y 

A two-page rotogravure supplement 
containing pictures of school scenes 
was recently printed in the “Ah La Ha 
Sa”, Albert Lea, Minn. 


y FF #£ 

“The York-High Weekly’, York, 
Penna., published an interesting ar- 
ticle in which the history of every edi- 
tor of that newspaper is told since he 
graduated from high school. It is 
surprising to note how many of them 
followed journalism as a career and 
how many have already been success- 


ful. 


November, 1933 


Editorials 
That Carry on a Campaign 


(Continued from page 6) 


son’s speech, a slogan, possibly a rhyme 
or parody, will help to reach every 
reader. ‘“Tie-up” editorials and news 
and features with the “ears” on the 
front page, liners following the tradi- 
tional editorials. A boxed editorial on 
the front page or some other part of 
the paper may prove of inestimable 
value for those who seldom read those 
comments appearing in regular editor- 
ials. 


Previous to the appearance of the 
editorial given below, issues of the 
paper had carried news stories stating 
per-pupil costs and the numerous edu- 
cational gifts available to even the poor- 
est students. Pupils who were indif- 
ferent to laws regarding tardiness and 
attendance were told the penalties to 
individuals and the financial loss to the 
institution as a whole for unnecessary 
absences. Simultaneously the principal 
and home room teachers concerned 
were endeavoring to bring about a 
higher percentage of attendance. It 
might be added that a marked im- 


provement was the apparent result. 


Here’s the editorial from “The Hav- 
ermale News” of Spokane, Washing- 
ton: 


Mother Goose Up-To-Date 


A dillar a dollar, a nine o’clock scholar, 
Now you cannot come so late; 
For where you used to come at nine 
o'clock, 
In Havermale you'll come at eight. 
We are sorry to say that we have to 
revert to nursery rhymes so that some 
“sleepy” readers who attend 
Havermale will understand us. 


a little bit 


of our 


Perhaps our rhyme is 
wrong when it says eight, but it is not 
so far off as you think. We have stu- 
dents in Havermale (we are sorry to 
say) who think that it is hurting the 
teachers and outwitting the school by 
coming in an hour late and very non- 
chalantly saying that they were detain- 
ed. We are, however, glad to say that 
there are very few of these freaks exist- 
this school; 
still plagued with some. 


ing in however, we aze 

In grade school one of the worst 
offenses that a student could do was 
to be tardy to school, and the student 
was made to feel so about it. As we 
go higher in our classes, freedom is 


This is probably the 


reason why pupils think that they can 


more prevalent. 


come in late if they like. 
Tardiness is not stressed to an ex- 


treme point as it was, but it is just as 


serious an offense now as it was in 


grade school. There are times when 
tardiness is excusable, and it is too bad 
that it must mar the student’s record. 
However, there are altogether too many 
unexcusable cases of tardiness at the 
present time. 

You aren’t hurting the teacher by 
being tardy; you’re doing yourself a 
great harm, not because you might 
miss an assignment, but because in later 
life you are going to be late to your 
job and find yourself looking at the 
daily want-ads. 

School is as much for building up 
your character as for building up your 
mind; and when you’re tardy, you are 
“unprepared” for one lesson of your 


“Punctuality.” 


CITIZENSHIP duties extend beyond 

the portals of the school’s four 
walls. In short, if the nation’s leading 
journalists believe the N.R.A. is of 
sufficient importance to give it quanti- 
ties of space, there is every reason why 
school papers may well “tie up” with 
our nation’s policies. 

Such a campaign evidently is just 
one of the many phases of student life 
for those attending the North Side 
High School in Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
An editorial, clipped from a recent 
copy of “The Northerner,” reads: 


Once Again—N. R. A. 


What is the meaning attached to the 
word, prosperity? 

To many it means good fortune; 
in another sense it 


that is true, but 


means a_ successful progress in any 
business or enterprise. 

Do you or do you not look for the 
return of prosperity from this Great 
Crisis that has been going on for the 
last four years? Here’s how we can 


hasten that much-wished-for clink of 
money in our pockets—Co-operate with 
and support President Roosevelt’s plan 
of reconstruction, the National Re- 
covery Act. 

Buying what you can is a good way 
to put into circulation your confidence 
in the Nation’s new Leadership of 
Faith and Action. 


Do your duty, N. R. A. We're for 


“The Wilmington High School 
News”, Wilmington, Delaware, printed 
an interview with the mayor-elect, Dr. 


William H. Speer. 
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“Ghe How of 


“Extra” Publications 
By Raymond J. Aiken 
Editor, Peckham Pilot, 1932-1933 


S TAFE members of “The Peckham 

Pilot,” school publication of Peck- 
ham Junior High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, were adding an artistic fin- 
ishing touch to their summer’s work, 
when, on the first day of school, they 
proclaimed throughout the corridors 
in true newsboy style that an “extra” 
was out, and, furthermore, that it was 
free. 

The edition had been written, set, 
and printed during the summer by a 
selected staff who worked in strict se- 
crecy, so that when the loudly colored 
copies were thrust into the hands of the 
students, they were taken by complete 
surprise. 

A hearty greeting from the principal, 
articles on faculty changes, on incoming 
freshmen, and on the launching of the 
annual subscription drive together with 
smaller items of like interest filled the 
first of the four pages. 

The second contained as one of the 
usual editorial features, a “Get Ac- 
quainted” Column in which a faculty 
favorite was so described that the read- 
ers could not discern whether he was a 
teacher or student. To the person 
identifying the subject, there was of- 
fered a year’s subscription to the paper. 

Pages three and four featured a club 
directory of the school, and a section of 
classified ads, the latter outlining the 
positions, both paying and non-paying, 
to be filled about the building. 

Printed on a small upright press by 
the work and turn method on 24x36 
inch assorted color print, the issue was 
made both economical and practical. 

Besides its value to students, the “ex- 
tra” served its purpose to the publish- 
ers, for subscription cards, passed out 
shortly after the copies themselves, 
were rapidly signed and promptly re- 
turned. The money made by this 
means with that collected on advertis- 
ing space, amply covered the printer’s 


bill. 


“For the purpose of promoting lit- 
erary efforts among the students, and 


with the idea of preserving those 
works produced of most commendable 
esteem”, The Western Reserve Acad- 
emy of Hudson, Ohio, published “The 
Scrapbook”, and included it with a 
regular issue of “The Reserve Record.” 


“The Survey”, Brooklyn Technical 
High School, published an extra edi- 
tion to be delivered on the first day 
of school. There were 5,000 copies 
printed. 
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What Can We Expect 
of the Sports Editor? 


(Continued from page 5) 
fessional writers. Let us take the fol- 
lowing exerpts from stories of the 
World Series baseball games: 

John Dreibinger in “The New York 
Times.” — 

Six runs hurtled across the plate in 

a dizzy whirl that had the American 

League champions spinning around as 

though caught in the vortex of a cy- 

clone. They gave to the youthful Har- 
old Schumacher, St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity’s gift to professional baseball, a 
smashing and well-earned victory. 


Rud Rennie in “The New York Her- 
ald Tribune.”— 

Seeing is believing. The Washing- 
ton Senators had heard about Carl 
Hubbell, of the New York Giants, 
wondrous tales of how he baffled bats- 
men with a three-speed screw-ball. Yes- 
terday, before a crowd of 50,000, of 
which 46,672 paid their way into the 
Polo Grounds, the champions of the 

and the 


Giants in the opening game of the 


American league faced him 


World Series and found out for them- 


selves that all the tales were true. 


Damon Runyon, “New York Amer- 
ican.” — 

Once the Beau Sabreur of baseball 
in mien and manner, with a chip on 
his shoulders and a bold swagger to 
his step, Frank “Lefty” O’Doul sits 
back in the dark shadows of the 
Giants’ “dog house” this 
merely a spectator of a stirring dia- 


afternoon, 


mond drama as the sixth inning of the 
second game of the world series comes 
on. 

Perhaps he broods there over the 
unkindness of a baseball fate that has 
him drifting across the baseball land 
for sixteen years, to finally wind up a 
member of a pennant winner, but with 
scant hope of taking part in the ac- 
tion. 


These writers catch the color, the 
drama, the human interest side of the 
sports events they cover. Only by be- 
ing alert for these qualities can the 
school sports editor get away from the 
stereotyped and mechanical and 
achieve the realm of vivid, dynamic 
writing. 


The pet show at Hamilton Junior 
High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
was an event for a number of interest- 
ing stories in “Hamilton Headlines’. 
One feature story started something 
like this: “‘E-e-e-e-e! There’s a worm!” 
“There couldn’t be! How could they 
enter a worm?” “Well, there’s one 
right there! It winked at me!” 


“Review” To Publish 


Vocational Guidance Articles 
(Continued from page 3) 


distinct vocation is rapidly putting this 
work into the hands of specialists. 


Civil Engineering 


[F YoU choose civil engineering, 

your work will be connected with the 
planning and building of private struc- 
tures and public works. None of the 
structures of civil engineers lend them- 
selves to quantity production in a fac- 
tory. Generally they are for public 
use or for large corporations rather 
than for individuals. All of them are 
fitted to a particular location. A 
bridge designed to cross the Hudson 
River could not be built over the Mis- 
sissippi without material change, but a 
machine tool, capable of being built by 
the scores or the thousands as circum- 
stances require, will perform equally 
well in Keokuk or San Francisco. 
Bridges, buildings, highways, railroads, 
dams, tunnels, sewerage systems, and 
water supplies are typical of the works 
planned and executed by civil en- 
gineers. 


Mechanical Engineering 
POWER and the machines used to 


generate power and to apply it to 
useful ends are the subjects of mechan- 
ical engineering. A field so broad in- 
cludes all lines of industry. If you se- 
lect this branch of the engineering pro- 
fession, you will have the widest choice 
of work, from extremely fine watch- 
making and instrument design to such 
gross operations as locomotive build- 
ing and the design of power plants. 


Mining Engineering 


INING engineering is concerned 

with the search for ores and other 
minerals and getting them out of the 
ground. Obviously many of those who 
practice it must go where the desired 
minerals are. It may involve pioneer- 
ing in areas beyond the pale of civili- 
zation or it may call for the develop- 
ment of a mine or oil wells to recover 
rich deposits overlooked in the build- 
ing of a city. Wherever minerals are 
to be gotten out of the earth, there the 
mining engineer must be able to make 
his home and do his work. 

A pamphlet, entitled “Engineering— 
A Career—A Culture,” has recently 
been published by The Engineering 
Foundation, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York City. It is specially prepared for 
students who are contemplating engin- 
eering as a profession and may be ob- 
tained for fifteen cents by writing 


this address. 
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Our Tenth Annual Contest and Convention 


The C. S. P. A. Plans Its Largest and Most Worthwhile Meeting to Celebrate Its Tenth Birthday 


Remember These Dates: 


JANUARY 13, 1934—Final entry date for newspapers. 
FEBRUARY 3, 1934—Final entry date for magazines. 


FEBRUARY 8, 1934—Final date for submission of poems, stories and articles for Annual Writers Club 
Contest. 


FEBRUARY 8, 1934—Final date for submission of news stories, feature stories and news editorials for 
Annual Sigma Delta Chi Contest. 


FEBRUARY 8, 1934—Final date for submission of story for Annual C. S. P. A. Publicity Contest. 
FEBRUARY 8, 1934—Final entry date for Hand Set publications. 
FEBRUARY 23, 1934—Final date for delegates registration for 


The Convention—-March 8, 9 and 10, 1934 


The Public Be Pleased 


$4.00 to Boston $3.00 to Providence 


$6.00 Round Trip $4.50 Round Trip 


SPECIAL WEEK END EXCURSIONS 
Go Friday or Saturday—Return Saturday, Sunday or Monday 
Round Trip, Boston—$4.50 Providence—$3.50 


The splendid steamers of this line sail from Pier 11 N.R. (ft. of Liberty St., N. Y.) Daily and Sunday, 
6:00 P. M. Outside Staterooms, with running water, $1.00 up. 


Table d’Hote Dinner—$1.00 
Phone BArclay 7-1800 


ORCHESTRA and DANCING 


COLONIAL LINE 





During the Year You Will Need 


STYLE BOOKS:— 


adopted officially by press associations, staffs of papers and instructors of 
high school journalism; an official publication of the C. S. P. A.; revised 
in January, 1933 Price, fifteen cents 


PROOF READERS CARDS:— 
an invaluable and indispensable guide for proper proof reading; the link 
between you and the printer which means corrected copy rather than copy 
filled with errors Price, six for twenty-five cents 


THE SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW :— 
extra copies for the library, the editorial offices, the print-shop, staff meet- 
ings and the class in journalism 


Price, twenty-five cents per copy or two dollars per year 


A SEAL:— 


to indicate your membership in the C. S. P. A. Price, fifty cents 


HEADLINE SCHEDULES:— 
containing specimen charts for headline writing; indispensable to the copy 


desk Price, seventy-five cents 


A BEGINNERS’ COURSE IN JOURNALISTIC WRITING:— 
helpful to the beginner and handy to the experienced school journalist 


Price, ten cents 


CRITICAL ANALYSIS:— 
a complete analysis of your publication by experienced judges 


Price, one dollar 


All of These Aids May Be Obtained By Writing: 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


406 John Jay Hall 


Columbia University 


New York City 





